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PREFACE 


HE gradual rise of the University Chapel into 
))J/ stateliness and beauty has been observed with 
) increasing interest and enthusiasm by a great 

vay many people. Motorists on the Midway and 
foitall enthusiasts on Stagg Field have wondered at 
its great tower, and nearer neighbors have followed its 
growth with really thrilling interest, culminating in 
that strange emotion which majestic architectural 
beauty alone can arouse. Lectures have been given 
upon it; editorials and articles have been written about 
it. It has made a place for itself, even before its com- 
pletion, in the interest and affections of the University 
and the vicinity. People have become attached to it. 
They have begun to love it. 

It did not need the weird, far-carrying, muezzin 
‘‘Hoo hoo”’ of the workman on the rising tower, sig- 
naling day after day to the hoisting engine below, to 
focus the attention of the neighborhood upon the 
building. As the tower roof was taking shape, groups 
of professors might be seen before the Faculty Ex- 
change anxiously scrutinizing the changing sky line of 
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the top, honestly fearful that at the very end some 
blunder might mar what promised such perfect beauty. 
The temporary erection of a flagpole upon the tower 
awakened intense and widespread interest among stu- 
dents, faculty, and neighbors. On every hand was 
heard the anxious question, ‘‘Can nothing be done 
about it?’’ Already the Chapel had its partisans, 
acutely concerned about anything that affected it. It 
was the triumph of beauty over human hearts. 

It is a great experience to see an architectural mas- 
terpiece of a former day, standing complete, mellowed 
by time and hallowed by association. But there is an 
even keener delight in seeing one in process of develop- 
ment from day to day; wondering how this feature or 
that will be carried out and what the total effect of the 
finished building will be. To have seen a masterpiece 
fashioned and taking shape before our eyes—this has 
been the exciting experience of the past three years, 
the like of which few of us will ever have again. To 
have lived with it in the momentous days of its crea- 
tion has made it seem a part of ourselves and has en- 
twined it with our affections. 

Interest in the Chapel has already become so gener- 
al, and so many questions have been asked about it, 
that the need of a guide book for the building has been 
felt. This is the more necessary because of the wealth 
of detail in the carving of wood and stone and because 
of the number and distinction of the artists who have 
worked upon it. The distinctive features of the build- 
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ing are also of interest, and its majestic proportions 
invite comparison with similar buildings in this coun- 
try and abroad. It is admittedly its designer’s master- 
piece in Gothic, as well as his last work. It is also the 
last personal gift of the Founder to the University. 
The provision and preparation for it, and the erection 
of it, have concerned four presidential administrations. 
And its erection strikes the keynote of the great range 
of buildings that now faces the Midway, from Em- 
mons Blaine Hall to the Billings Hospital, which has 
no parallel in the academic world. 

At the suggestion of Mr. David H. Stevens, Assist- 
ant to the President, I have therefore undertaken to 
ptepare an account of the building, for the use of stu- 
dents, alumni, and visitors—of all, in short, who may 
wish to know more of the building than immediately 
meets the eye. 

On many points I have sought information or cor- 
roboration from men likely to be better informed, and 
I am sincerely grateful to them for help generously 
given: to Mr. Francis L. S. Mayers and Mr. O. H. 
Murray, of the architects, and to their superintendent, 
Mr. Harold A. Baugh, who has lived with the build- 
ing through the years of its erection and has inter- 
preted it so sympathetically; to Mr. David Bell, of 
New York City; to Mr. Von Ogden Vogt, Mr. Harold 
R. Willoughby, Mr. John F. Moulds, and Mr. Lyman 
R. Flook, of the University, for information of many 
kinds; to Mr. Walter Smith and Mr. Alois Lang, 
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of the American Seating Company, who explained 
the wood-carving to me as it was being put in 
place; and to Mr. G. C. Wintringer, Controller of 
Princeton University, for information about the 
Princeton Chapel. 


Epcar J. GooDsPEED 
Parapisz IsLaND 


September 4, 1928 
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I. THE DONOR AND THE DESIGNER 


TANDING on the cornerstone of the Haskell 

Oriental Museum, in 1895, Dr. John Henry 

Barrows said that in a hundred years there 

would rise about it structures that would re- 
peat many of the glories dear to classic Oxford. Only 
thirty-three years have passed and we have seen his 
prediction more than fulfilled. The material develop- 
ment of the University has been a delight- 


ful and inspiring thing to see. I caught The Archi- 
my first glimpse of it as I bicycled across eit at sh 


Fifty-seventh Street in the spring of 1892, , ity 

and saw the gray walls and turrets of 

Cobb Hall, then in course of erection, rising like some 
fair old French chateau above its green grove of oaks. 
The University began by setting a new standard of 
taste and beauty in the academic architecture of this 
country. Not the least of its contributions to Ameri- 
can education has been this ideal of a City of Learning, 
one quadrangle opening into another, as though all the 
colleges of Oxford were brought together into a con- 
tinuous and unified whole. 
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For one full generation our City of Learning has 
been a-building. With something like ecstasy many of 
us have seen it rise. Already it has its residence halls, 
its dining-halls, its lecture-rooms and lab- 
oratories, its libraries and museums, its 
dispensary and clinics, its theaters and 
clubhouses, its gymnasiums and playing-fields, its 
Press, its bookstores, and its nursery—a city indeed. 
Never has a university been so nobly housed in so short 
a time. 

And now the City of Learning is to have its church, 
a place for its august ceremonials and its great re- 
ligious expressions. When we welcomed President 

McKinley, and later President Roosevelt, 
And Its d 
Chen the University, our academic pomp had 

only Kent Theater for its setting; and we 
received Cardinal Mercier and Marshal Foch in the 
larger theater of Mandel Hall. The world-figures who 
visit us in the future will be more nobly welcomed in 
the stately precincts of the University Chapel; and 
from it we shall not have to turn away waiting hun- 
dreds, as we were once obliged to turn away seven 
hundred people who had gathered in the cloister of 
Mandel Hall in the hope of being admitted and 
hearing Dr. Fosdick preach. 

The first public exercise of the University was the 
chapel service of October 1, 1892. It was held in the so- 
called “Chapel,” the first floor of the north wing of Cobb 
Lecture Hall, which remained the University Chapel 
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The City of 


Learning 


FROM THE SOUTHWEST 
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until Dean Vincent, after the erection of Mandel Hall, 
Cut it into offices by partitions of wood and glass. 

But a chapel building was definitely before the 
minds of the builders of the University from the first. 
Mr. Henry Ives Cobb’s great sketch of the buildings 
to cover the four blocks of the original 
campus, which hung in the main aisle of The Gift 

the 
the Manufactures Building at the World’s ie ilding 
Fair of 1893, shows the chapel occupying 
the east end of the main quadrangle, and for this he 
afterward worked out a striking sketch. No definite 
steps were taken, however, until Mr. Rockefeller’s 
“Final Gift’’ of December 13, 1910. Of the ten million 
dollars at that time pledged to the University, ‘‘at 
least the sum of one million, five hundred thousand 
dollars’ was to be ‘‘used for the erection and furnish- 
ing of a University Chapel.’’ Architecturally it was to 
be ‘‘the central and dominant feature of the University 
gtoup,’’ and thus to proclaim ‘‘that the University in 
its ideal is dominated by the spirit of religion.” 

Mr. Rockefeller has, as a matter of fact, contributed 
materially to the erection of most of the buildings the 
University has built. He gave more than 
half the fund that provided the Harper ~ > 

‘ ers Reli- 
Library, and provided the entire cost of gious Inter: 
the Divinity residence halls and the Law 2,4 
School. In general, however, he preferred 
to give to endowment and to leave the erection of 
buildings to other donors. Only in the case of the 
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The Found- 


Chapel, did he take the initiative in offering to erect a 
building for the University. He has always been inter- 
ested in religion and religious work. In his earliest 
years of poverty and struggle he gave regularly to the 
church of which he was a member, and in later life, 
in New York City, he long conducted a Bible class in 
connection with the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church. 
His first gifts to education in Chicago were for what is 
now the Divinity School of the University. The selec- 
tion of the Chapel as the building which he especially 
wished to provide is therefore in line with a lifelong 
and characteristic interest. 

The ‘‘ Final Gift,’’ of which the Chapel may be re- 
garded as marking the conclusion, brought Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s gifts to the University up to the truly grand 

total of $34,700,000o—the largest sum ever 
The Chapel : eyes : 
His Last Ve 10. 4 single institution of learning 
Gift by one man. And at the Dedication on 

October 28, 1928, Mr. John D. Rockefel- 
ler, Jr., as president of the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Memorial, announced a gift from that foundation of 
a fund for the endowment of the Chapel, in memory 
of his mother. He did not state the amount of the gift, 
but it proved to be $1,000,000. 

The “‘ Final Gift’’ was paid to the University in ten 
annual instalments of one million dollars each, begin- 
ning January 1, 1911. The earlier payments were ap- 
plied to pressing University needs, particularly endow- 
ment; and the outbreak of the World War in 1914, and 
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the entry of the United States into it in 1917, fora time 
deterred the University from undertaking its great 
building program. But on July 5, 1918, Mr. Bertram 
Grosvenor Goodhue, of New York City, was asked by 
the Trustees to prepare plans and designs for the Chapel. 
Mr. Goodhue was long a member of the celebrated 
firm of Cram and Goodhue, later Cram, Goodhue and 
Ferguson, the leading American designers of ecclesi- 
astical Gothic, and had shared with Mr. ; 
Ralph Adams Cram in designing many ane 
notable buildings, such as the Chapel at 
West Point and St. Thomas’s Church in New York 
City. After leaving the firm and establishing his own 
practice in 1914, he designed a number of noteworthy 
buildings. His unequaled mastery of the Spanish- 
American style is shown in the permanent buildings 
of the Panama Pacific Exposition at San Diego, and by 
the Montecito Country Club. For the magnificent 
reredos of St. Thomas’s Church he was given the gold 
medal of the American Institute of Architects. But his 
architectural disciples declare his masterpiece to be the 
Nebraska State Capitol at Lincoln. Mr. O. H. Murray, 
of the Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue Associates, rates 
the University Chapel next, then the Los Angeles 
Public Library, and the Church of St. Vincent Ferrer 
in New York, ‘‘and, as marking an era in American 
Gothic, the First Baptist Church in Pittsburgh. There 
are numerous others,’’ Mr. Murray adds, ‘‘but these 
we consider as outstanding work.” 


Ps 


Although Mr. Goodhue designed the building, he 
did not live to see it erected, or even begun. He died 
on April 23, 1924, at the age of fifty-five, so that the 
Chapel is his last work. His first idea for it 
was influenced by the fortress-like church 
of Albi, to which even King’s College 
Chapel owed so much; but in conference 
with Mr. Ryerson designs more in harmony with 
the other buildings of the University were devel- 
oped. His earlier sketches for it show the massive 
tower directly above the crossing of nave and tran- 
septs, but structural and financial considerations later 
led him to adopt the final very unusual arrangement, 
with the tower forming the east transept. He had 
previously used a transeptal tower in his Chapel of 
the Intercession, in New York City. 

The service of Mr. Goodhue as the designer of the 
building is recognized and commemorated in the use 
of his figure in the interior of the Chapel to symbolize 
Architecture. The figure is the work of 
his friend and associate, Mr. Lee Lawrie, 
and stands on the south side of the tower 
(east transept) door. Mr. Goodhue is represented as 
holding in his hands a model of the Chapel, and behind 
him is another model suggestive of the Chapel at West 
Point. So, in the words of the inscription on the doors 
behind him, he does indeed bring the glory and the 
honor of the nations into it. 

Mr. Goodhue’s work on the Chapel was continued, 
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His Earlier 
Designs 
for It 


His 
Monument 


and ably carried out, by a group of men in his office 
who upon his death organized themselves to com- 
plete the commissions he had in hand and to carry 
on his architectural tradition, first as the 
Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue Associates 
and then as Mayers, Murray and Phillip. 

The University Chapel represents the happy con- 
junction of a great benefactor with a great architect. 
It embodies the last gift of the former and the last 
work of the latter, and in the annals of Art and of 
Benevolence it was already historic even before it was 
completed. 


Successors 
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Il. THE STRUCTURE 


ROUND was broken for the Chapel on 
August 28, 1925, and the cornerstone was 
Re laid on June 11, 1926. In construction, the 
ASSe building is of solid masonry, and its erec- 
tion was naturally slow. The last stone of the ex- 
terior was lifted into place on the tower on April 
18, 1928, and on June g of that year the alumni were 
welcomed in the unfinished interior. The dedication 
was set for October 28, 1928, three years 

: Dates of 
and two months after the breaking ofthe 7. 
ground. 

The Chapel is not copied from any Old World mas- 
terpiece but is an original creative work of Gothic 
architecture. A recent visitor from Oxford declared it 
the most beautiful building he had seen 
in America, and many architects concur ie ee 
in that opinion. In it simplicity and (7.7 
vigor are combined with extraordinary 
massiveness and a greatness of scale that is fairly 
tremendous. The building is 265 feet 2 inches in 
length, but is broken into five bays only, each no less 
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than 39 feet 8 inches wide. “This feature,” the archi- 
tects say, ‘constitutes the main claim to originality or 
rather advance in design. The three great arches so 
produced in the nave are impressive on the side eleva- 
tion, forming deep shadows over the windows never 
attempted in this wise before.’’ This colossal scale is 
equaled by only two or three Gothic buildings in the 
world, and gives to the exterior a feeling of simplicity 
and tranquillity, combined with an extraordinary sense 
of power. Seen from the west, the five great bays seem 
to stride along like the mighty arches of some Roman 
aqueduct, carrying out the Gothic rhythm on a pro- 
digious scale. It is chiefly this greatness of scale that 
gives the Chapel its supremacy among the buildings of 
the University. Many of our buildings are broken into 
bays of various sizes: in Hutchinson and the Joseph 
Bond Chapel they are 14 feet wide; in the Law School, 
18; in Mandel, 19; and in Harper Library, 2>—none at 
all comparable with the Chapel bays, each of which is 
almost 4o feet in width. The ordinary bay of a French 
or English cathedral is usually between 20 and 30 feet, 
and usually nearer 20 than 30. The bays of the new 
Cathedral of Washington are 18 feet, and those of St. 
John the Divine in New York City are 30. One would 
probably have to go to Seville or Milan to find bays 
approaching those of the Chapel in size. 

Not only the scale but the dimensions of the build- 
ing are impressive. The ridge of the copper roof is 102 
feet above the grade line, and the tower rises to a 
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height of 207 feet above the street. There is a point 
near the southern end of Washington Park from which 
the tower can be seen with the four tow- 
ers of Harper and the Billings Hospital 
beautifully clustered about it. And every 
view of it is fine; whether you see it from the Chicago 
Seminary terrace to the north, or from the Midway 
to the southwest or southeast. But 


Its Dimen- 
S205 


“Tf thou wouldst view fair Melrose aright, 
Go visit it by the pale moonlight!’’ 


and I know no impression of the tower and Chapel to 
compare with that which comes to you on the west 
terrace of Ida Noyes Hall, on a June night when the 
moon is flooding the great building. Chesterton says 
of Gothic architecture that seen from below it rises 
toward heaven like a fountain; and seen from above it 
descends to the earth like a cataract. In the moonlight, 
the detail of the great tower is lost; and the unsur- 
passable dignity of its superb mass, a mighty pillar of 
light, leaves you speechless. 

The sense of massiveness is increased by the great 
depth of the buttresses which project so far from the 
south wall, on the Midway front, and help to frame 
and recess the great south window. On 
the sides this effect of depth is even more 
pronounced, the low aisles being virtu- 
ally hidden in the buttresses, beneath the water tables 
below the great windows. Here, again, strong effects 
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ES. 
Massiveness 


of light and shade are obtained from the deep recess- 
ing of the windows under the wide arches of the 
bays, into the centers of which they are gracefully 
fitted without sacrificing their own true Gothic pro- 
portions. 

The dimensions of the building naturally invite 
comparison with those of two other great academic 
chapels, King’s College Chapel, at Cambridge, Eng- 

land, and the new Princeton Chapel, dedi- 


eae cated in the spring of 1928. The magnifi- 
na Chee 280 cence of King’s drew from Wordsworth 


the sonnet beginning 
‘‘Tax not the royal saint with vain expense, 
With ill-matched aims the architect who planned, 
(Albeit laboring for a scanty band 
Of white-robed scholars only) this immense 
And glorious work of fine intelligence!’’ 


It is on every account one of the notable buildings of 
the world. Its superb proportions, its beautiful old 
glass, and its fan-vaulted ceiling, 


99 


““Self-poised and scooped into ten thousand cells, 


make its interior fairly unapproachable. 

The Princeton Chapel is one of the great works of 
Mr. Goodhue’s former partner, Mr. Ralph Adams 
Cram, the great American apostle of the Gothic style, 
and the supervising architect of the New York Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine. 

Externally, the Chicago Chapel is at once distin- 
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FROM DUDLEY FIELD 


guished from the other two by its tower, which effectu- 
ally relieves the monotony of its great length, and by 
the vastness of its scale, that is, the fact that it has a 
few very large bays instead of ten or twelve small ones. 
The Princeton and Cambridge chapels give an impres- 
sion of richness, almost of elaborateness in decoration, 
from the multitude of pidnacles that surmount their 
numerous buttresses. The Chicago chapel, on the 
other hand, is severe almost to austerity, in its sim- 
plicity. Its architect has massed his decoration about 
the south front and upon the upper stories of the tower. 

The King’s College Chapel is 310 feet long, Prince- 
ton is 277, and Chicago 265. The interior dimensions 
of King’s are: width 40 feet, height 80 feet, and length 
289 feet. Princeton is 38 feet wide (between the piers), 
74 feet high, and 249 feet long. Chicago is 41 feet wide, 
79 feet 5 inches high, and 231 feet 6 inches long, from 
wall to wall. 

King’s has no aisles or transepts. Princeton meas- 
ures 61 feet 4 inches across nave and aisles. Chicago 
measures exactly the same. Across the transepts 
Princeton measures 93 feet 6 inches; Chicago, 102 feet 
8 inches. The Princeton chancel is 43 feet in width, 
and in the crossing the vaulting is 78 feet 6 inches in 
height. It will be seen that while the Princeton chapel 
is somewhat longer, the Chicago chapel is a little 
higher and a little wider. 

To adjust it to the other building plans of the Uni- 
versity the Chapel has been placed with its chancel to 
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the north, like that of its nearest Roman Catholic 
neighbor, St. Thomas. The matter of church orien- 
tation is a vexed question and has a long 
history. In the early Christian basilicas, 
erected by Constantine and his successors, the main 
axis ran east and west, with the apse and altar at the 
western end. They were so placed in St. John Lateran, 
and St. Peter’s (old and new) at Rome, and in the 
original church of St. Paul Without the Walls. It is so 
also in San Lorenzo, the Church of the Resurrection in 
Jerusalem, and the Church of the Nativity at Bethle- 
hem. The Church of the Holy Sepulchre, in Jerusalem, 
has the sepulchre (which corresponds to the altar) 
west of the catholicon (which corresponds to the 
nave); but the catholicon has an apse and altar of its 
Own at its eastern end. Three-fourths of the early 
Roman churches followed Constantine’s plan, in plac- 
ing the apse and altar at the west. The Byzantine 
architects on the other hand, for example, in St. 
Sophia, invariably put the altar at the eastern end; and 
this plan was followed by English church-builders. 
Yet even in England, Rievaulx Abbey, a very early 
Cistercian foundation in Yorkshire, lies north and 
south, with its chancel to the south. 

Many Roman churches, Mr. Vogt informs me, are 
built on the angle; for example, Santa Maria Mag- 
giore, which has its axis northwest and southeast, 
with its altar to the northwest. San Agostino and San 
Prassede have north-and-south axes, with their apses 
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The King’s Library 


to the north. The thirteenth-century cathedral of 
Basle has a similar arrangement. Many Paris churches 
have northern apses—the Madeleine, the Invalides, St. 
Roch, Notre Dame de Lorette, and La Trinité. The 
Roman Catholic Westminster Cathedral in London has 
a north-and-south axis, with the apse at the southern 
end. Many notable Roman Catholic churches in 
Chicago have their apses to the north—St. Thomas 
Aquinas, St. Sebastian, Mount Carmel, and St. Clement 
—and numbers of them have them to the south. There 
is thus abundant precedent, both ancient and modern, 
for the north-and-south axis and for the northern apse. 
Like the other buildings of the University, the 
Chapel is built of Indiana limestone from the Bedford 
quarries. As the building is of solid masonry, the great 
weight of walls and tower and roof— A 
32,000 tons—made it necessary to carry ot eS 
down the foundations to bedrock, 80 feet ieee tener es 
below the floor level. Two hundred and 
thirty-five carloads of stone, or about 72,000 pieces, 
have been used in building it. In construction, as well 
as design, it is a genuine Gothic building. Its arches 
really sustain the great weight of parapet and vault- 
ing, and its buttresses genuinely withstand the out- 
ward thrust of these great masses of masonry. Only 
above the east side of the crossing, a huge arch of re- 
inforced concrete has been introduced to bear the im- 
mense weight of the west wall of the tower, which rises 
t10 feet above it. The concrete slabs of the copper- 
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sheathed roof, too, are carried on steel beams. These, 
with some rods in the attic, are the only uses of struc- 
tural steel in the building. The brick used in backing 
the stone work is all vitrified, as being more solid than 
common brick and better adapted to resist moisture. 

Mr. Goodhue was not only a great artist but a very 
keen craftsman, sensible of the material in which he 
worked. He was a good painter in water color, an 
accomplished writer on architecture, a 
successful designer of ornamental book- 
borders, as well as an architect perfectly 
at home in each of a number of styles. But he had a 
keen sense for the workman, the mason, the stone- 
cutter, and regarded their work as just as much en- 
titled to show in the finished building as the archi- 
tect’s own. The ways of sawing the stone, the differ- 
ent marks of the gang saws, the sand gang, the shot 
gang, the diamond saw, and the planer are all discern- 
ible upon the building as frank and honest records of 
craftsmanship, and give warmth, variety, and texture 
to the plainest surfaces. 

The Chapel is an irregularly cruciform building, 265 
feet 2 inches in length, and 120 feet 13 inches in width, 
the east transept being longer than the 


The Surface 
of the Stone 


Its Plan i 
pay west because it forms the base of the tow- 
Tocation er. The placing of the tower over the 


east transept is a-striking and unusual 
feature of the building. The Chapel is set back 100 feet 
from Woodlawn Avenue and from Fifty-ninth Street, 
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so that with what Edward Judson called the oceanic 

green of the Midway before it, it has ample room. 
There are seven entrances to the building, the prin- 

cipal one on the south, three on the east, and three on 


GrounpD PLAN 


the west. Of the side entrances, two are on the east 
and west ends of the transepts; two open 

; ; The Seven 
into the aisles, half-way along the nave; Fa 
and two open into the narthex or vesti- 

bule, one from the porte cochére at its eastern end, the 
other at the western end where the proposed cloister 
will eventually balance the porte cochére. 

The great south door of the Midway front opens 
into the narthex—a vestibule, or lobby, 14 feet wide 
and 41 feet long. From the ends of the , 
narthex, stairs ascend tothe south gallery 7 
and still higher to the choir gallery, from 
which the decoration of the vaulted ceiling can be 
more closely studied. From the ends of the narthex the 
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low-vaulted tunnel-like aisles run along the sides of 
the building, giving easy access to the pews. 

From the structural point of view the interior is of 
especial interest. Rugged bull-nose stone piers support 
the splendid ceiling of Guastavino tile, of the structure 

of which the architects say: ‘‘Here is a 


a ey difference from the stone vault of the 
Ceiling Middle Ages and of modern English 


church building, where the rib is the 
foundation of the vaulting, the web being supported 
upon it. Mr. Goodhue had long considered this point, 
namely, that with the Guastavino vault the whole sur- 
face consists of bearing material, equally loaded in 
every direction, and the ribs therefore become merely 
the intersections, needing no stronger scantlings than 
any other part.”’ 

Mr. Goodhue has escaped the excessive sombreness 
usual in vaulted ceilings by the use of color. In fact, 
this is believed to be the first instance of the use of 
colored glazed tile in the ceiling of a Gothic building. 
One is reminded of the beautiful color effects in the 
ceiling of the Certosa at Pavia, one of the most bril- 
liant examples of Renaissance architecture. 

The five great bays are nearly square. They are 
separated by great transverse ribs, 6 feet wide, which 
rest upon the stone piers. The ceiling of each bay is 
divided into four parts by the diagonal ribs, which are 
t foot 3 inches wide. The color, which gives so much 
warmth and interest to the ceiling, is on or about these 
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ribs, and gives them additional emphasis. The ceiling 
is composed of many layers of tile, and weighs about 
800 tons. Approximately 100,000 pieces of face tile 
alone have been used, the uncolored ones being acous- 
tic tile, especially made to prevent echoes. There are 
about 20,000 square feet of these acoustic tile. The 
plaster surfaces between the windows are also treated 
to do away with echoes. 

Mr. Goodhue’s earlier design, of 1919, differed in 
a number of ways from that finally adopted. In it, the 
tower was above the crossing, and the transepts were 
equal in size. The vaulted ceiling of the 


crossing rose to an interior height of 122 Bee eee 
feet. The roof was hidden behind the pj, sign 


parapets, and the wall of the south front 
did not rise to a gable, but was finished between the 
turrets with a horizontal coping. The lancets of the 
windows were fewer and hence wider. The side win- 
dows had two lancets instead of three; and the south 
and north windows three, instead of four and five. In 
most of these matters the designs were altered by Mr. 
Goodhue himself; but the change in the window lan- 
cets was decided upon by the architects after his death, 
when President Burton, on his visit to England in the 
summer of 1924, had consulted Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, 
the architect of Liverpool Cathedral, about them. 
From the north end of the east aisle a narrow stair 
at the northeast angle of the building winds upward, 
leading to the top of the chancel wall, where the tower 
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can be seen to advantage. A passage, perilously low, 
between vaulting and roof leads to the tower, in the 
northeast angle of which the spiral stair 
continues to the belfry, the upper story, 
and the open gallery that runs around the 
copper roof of the tower, 277 steps above the nave 
floor. The quadrangles of the University are spread out 
below like a map, and in clear weather the leading 
landmarks of the Loop can easily be made out. 

Just outside the west wall of the chancel is an 
outdoor pulpit, for use in open air services such as 
were held in former years in Hutchinson Court and 
‘Sleepy Hollow.’’ The architect’s idea 
was to inclose with a cloister a space 110 
by 120 feet as a cloister garth, in which 
under the shadow of the great Chapel such outdoor 
vesper services might be held. 

Adjoining the chancel, on the east (the Woodlawn 
Avenue) side, are rooms for the choir and the preach- 
er; and in the basement, space has been provided for 
The Choir the gathering of choirs and other groups, 
and Organs which can form there to march in pro- 

cession through the narthex into the 
Chapel. There are seats for the choir both in the chan- 
cel and in the south gallery, so that there is an oppor- 
tunity for developing antiphonal singing. There is an 
organ console on the west side of the chancel, facing 
the organ, and another in the south choir gallery. 

The choir stalls and benches in the chancel are 
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The Spiral 
Staw 


The Outdoor 
Pulpit 


parallel with the walls, facing the center; and in order 
to adapt the building to use for convocations, the 
chancel has been treated as a cathedral 


chapter house, with seats all around the iss Use for 
. : aes Convoca- 
walls, and the President’s chair in the Pt 


center of the apse. 

The rugged sincerity of the construction, the huge 
scale of bays and lancets, the deep shadows of the 
great buttresses and mighty arches, the noble propor- 
tions of nave and tower, accentuated by the general 
severity of the treatment, and the bold originality of 
the vaulted ceiling, combine to make the building 
structurally distinguished in the highest degree. 


Ill. THE EXTERIOR SCULPTURE 


TIS said that there is no religious building 
in America so richly adorned with sculpture 
as the new Chapel. The huge scale and gen- 
eral severity of the exterior are relieved by 
the use of 24 free-standing figures and 53 demifigures. 
Mr. Goodhue’s extraordinary power to combine plas- 
tic ornamentation with his architecture could hardly 
be better illustrated. The places where uty 
sculpture was to be used and the number ence 
of figures desired were determined by the 
architects, but the scheme of individual subjects was 
worked out at their suggestion by a University com- 
mittee in conference with them. 

The sculpture up to the 30-foot level is the work of 
Mr. Lee Lawrie, of New York, who worked with Mr. 
Goodhue so successfully on the reredos of St. Thomas’s 
Church, in New York City, and on the 
striking plastic decoration of the Nebras- as cars 
ka Capitol. The figures above that level 
were designed by Mr. Ulric Ellerhusen, in consulta- 
tion with Mr. Lawrie. 
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The sculpture is in general archaic in style and 
primarily symbolic in character. It seeks to set forth 
the religious continuity of the present with the past. 

; The subjects chosen are therefore not ex- 
The Choice clusively biblical or even ancient, but are 
of Subjects. 
in part drawn from modern and even con- 
temporary life. The sculpture would say to the ob- 
server, ‘‘We are a continuous part of the great heroic 
teligious development of mankind.”’ 

Each entrance has some sculptural enrichment, but 
it is upon the south front that it has been most 1m- 
pressively employed. The principal French cathedrals 

—Amiens, Paris, Rheims—had their 
The : 
Heke ey great rows of sculptured kings, but it 
des Rois’? | Must have been the Romanesque churches 

of Lombardy that suggested to Mr. Good- 
hue the arcaded gable, into which he has so skilfully 
and powerfully introduced his sculpture. At Notre 
Dame in Paris, the galerie des Rois is just above the 
doorways of the front; at Amiens it is half-way up the 
fagade; at Rheims it is at the very top. In the new 
Chapel it is likewise at the top; but it is not horizontal 
in arrangement, but follows the line of the low gable 
and is thus integrated in the structure of the building 
and gives extraordinary interest and light and shade 
to the front, already deeply embrasured between the 
great buttresses. 

Above the doorway stands the archangel Michael, 
a young watrior, the captain of the Lord’s host, the 
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champion of the great cause, the symbol of militant 
teligion. He stands, a grim yet youthful figure, hold- 
ing his mighty sword, a mute witness that 
there’s a battle to fight, and a challenge 
to every earnest heart to stand with him. 
He fits wonderfully well into the austerity of the great 
building of which he keeps the door. The shields that 
flank the figure bear the emblems of his traditional 
dignities: the sword and crown, forming a cross, sym- 
bolize his rank as Prince of the Church militant; the 
balances, his place as Lord of Souls. 

The winged demifigures at the spring of the arch 
represent Gabriel, the angel of annunciation, and 
Raphael, the angel of companionship and guidance. 

Across the parapet above, eight kneeling angels 
bear the coats of arms of nine American universities of 
private foundation, as follows, from left 


The Keeper 
of the Door 


; ; Universit 
to right: Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Co- Ligue J 
lumbia, Chicago (center), Northwestern, hogs 


Cornell, Johns Hopkins, Stanford. 

The great window above echoes the dynamic move- 
ment of the Te Deum, the great ancient hymn of the 
church: the Glorious Company of the Apostles, the 
Goodly Fellowship of the Prophets, and The Te 
the Noble Army of Martyrs. The first rien 
pair of free-standing figures in the jambs ]yy;7,) 
of the window are the apostles James and 
John. James holds the pilgrim’s staff; and John, tradi- 
tionally represented as a youth, holds the poisoned 
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cup, from which, as in the ancient legend, the poison 
is seen emerging in the form of a snake. 

Above them are the prophets Amos and Hosea, ap- 
propriate here since, close by, President Harper wrote 
his great commentary upon those prophets, which was 
almost the last work of his life. The shepherd’s crook 
marks Amos as the herdsman prophet. Hosea holds a 
scroll. 

The martyr figures above them, John Huss and Wil- 
liam Tyndale—Huss with his chain, Tyndale holding 
his New Testament—bring us nearer to the modern peri- 
od of history and remind us that it is continuous with 
the ancient, and has its own heroic religious figures, 
worthy to stand with those of the more distant past. 

At the spring of the window arch are demifigures 
of St. Monica and St. Cecilia, symbolizing Devotion 
and Music. St. Cecilia holds a musical instrument. St. 
Monica is famous as the mother of St. 
Augustine, who says much about her in 
his Confesstons. Their last conversation 
has been beautifully presented in Matthew Arnold's 
sonnet beginning ‘‘Ah! Could thy grave at home, at 
Carthage be!’’ These feminine figures somewhat re- 
lieve the general severity of the sculpture on this front. 
The figure of Monica here recalls the popular though 
not strictly historical account of the origin of the Te 
Deum; how at the baptism of her son Augustine at 
Milan, the bishop Ambrose and he burst forth ecstati- 
cally with its great clauses, one answering the other 
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in a spontaneous antiphony, which gave the church 
the Te Deum. 

It will be seen that the sculptural scheme has been 
broadly and unconventionally conceived. For the 
casual passer-by, it contributes variety and lights and 
shadows to the general effect. The closer observer who 
stops to ask who these figures are will find a meaning in 
each of them, while together they will recall to mind the 
noble cadences of the Te Deum, and even before he en- 
ters the building, will strike for him the note of praise. 

Flanking the summits of the two great buttresses 
that inclose the window are demifigures of the evan- 
gelists, each holding a book bearing his traditional 
emblem, the angel for Matthew, the lion 
for Mark, the ox for Luke, and the eagle te see 

vangelists 
for John. The symbols go back to the 
four living creatures mentioned in Ezekiel, which were 
fancifully applied by Irenaeus, about a.p. 185, to the 
four evangelists. Irenaeus, however, because he 
thought of the gospels in a different order from ours, 
connected the lion with John and the eagle with Mark. 
Here, again, John appears as a youth. 

The great feature of the front is the series of life-size 
figures that fills the gable. At Amiens, and at Notre 
Dame in Paris, these are kings of Israel The March 
and Judah, while at Rheims theyarekings | (iinen 
of France. Another familiar arrangement 
would use the twelve apostles, gathered about the 
figure of Christ. The scheme followed here is bolder 
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and more dramatic. It represents the March of Re- 
ligion across the centuries, from the days of Abraham 
to the Reformation. 

Facing west, in the west turret, is the patriarchal 
figure of Abraham, the knife in his hand suggesting 
the moment of the sacrifice of Isaac. In the south niche 

of the same turret is the figure of Moses 
The ‘‘Prae- holding the tables of the Law. Beside 
Paco him is Elijah, the founder of the pro- 
gelica’’ phetic order. Then the statues begin to 

rise toward the gable; Isaiah, the greatest 
of the literary prophets, is followed by Zoroaster, the 
reformer of the Persian faith, whose teachings so 
affected later Judaism. Plato stands next, as a molder 
of the Greek religious thought which was afterward 
to blend with Christianity. Below these four figures 
are shields charged with devices appropriate to each of 
them. Elijah’s bears the chariot of fire, supported by 
horses’ heads, perhaps in allusion to Elisha’s farewell 
cry to him, ‘‘My father! My father! The chariots of 
Israel and the horsemen thereof!’’ Isaiah’s emblem is 
the lion of Judah, supported by a lion and a lamb; 
“The lion and the lamb shall lie down together.”’ 
Zoroaster’s fire altar is supported by blazing torches, 
in allusion to the Persian fire-worship. Plato’s shield 
bears the portico of a Greek temple, supported by 
wings, since philosophy, to the Greek mind, gave 
wings to the soul. The whole series from Abraham to 
John the Baptist forms, as Walter Sargent finely said, 
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a sort of praeparatio evangelica—a preparation for the 
Gospel. 

The figure of Christ the Teacher in the commanding 
center niche of the gable is flanked by John the Baptist, 
his forerunner, at his right, and Peter, the foremost of 
his apostles, at his left. The shields below carry their 
several emblems—the cross, the axe, and the keys. 
John’s shield is supported by the scroll; Peter’s by the 
cock, the emblem of his denial; and Christ’s by the 
peacock, the emblem of immortality. 

Paul, the missionary apostle, follows, with the 
sword of martyrdom on his shield, which is supported 
by the martyr palm. Tradition relates that where his 
severed head struck the ground, three 
springs burst forth, and these are symbol- ;; 
ized in the three wells on his shicld, 2?” 

stratio 

Athanasius and Augustine next appear as f,, angelica’’ 
great representatives of Greek and Latin 
Christianity. Their emblems are: for Athanasius, the 
symbol of the Trinity, with a pillar on either side, 
since he was a pillar of the faith; and for Augustine, a 
cross and a lily, supported by lilies, the arms of his 
namesake of Canterbury. 

The simple, earnest figure of St. Francis represents 
medieval piety at its best. That great lover of nature 
and his fellow-men has on the shield at his feet the 
birds he called his little brothers and sisters, and the 
shield is supported by birds. 

The figures of Luther, facing south, and Calvin, 
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facing east, in the east turret, complete the series, and 
bring us to modern times and the stirring scenes of the 
German and French reformations. 

The whole sculptured front thus comes to possess a 
dramatic unity, the heroes and molders of religion 
marching across the stage of history, to the noble 
music of the Te Deum, and reminding us of our own 
religious continuity with the past and hence also with 
the future. 

It was the architect’s first intention to flank the side 
buttress finials and enrich the side window jambs with 
demifigures of philosophers, scientists, artists, and 

statesmen of every age; and a body of ma- 


Artist, Phi- verial was gathered for this purpose from 


losopher 
Sy e pats the departments of history, art, educa- 
Gs ser * tion, and the various literatures and sci- 


ences. The committee had thought to 
have represented statesmen from Charlemagne and 
Arthur to Washington and Lincoln, and scientists 
from Copernicus and Galileo to Darwin and Pasteur. 
With no little regret, the lists were reduced on the 
architect's instructions from ten in each group to five; 
and finally the necessity of limiting the sculpture costs 
caused the idea of individual portraiture to be aban- 
doned and a single ideal figure made to represent each 
group. Those who remember what the ravages of time 
have done to the sculptured philosophers about the 
Sheldonian Theater at Oxford will perhaps not regret 
the decision. 
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The four noble antique demifigures that resulted 
from these efforts flank the summits of the side but- 
tresses nearest the south front. The Artist with the 
winged horse and the Philosopher with the staff are 
on the east; the Statesman with the scroll and the rods 
of office and the Scientist with the crystal and the 
open scroll are on the west, all conceived as buttressing 
true religion, in its broadest and highest sense. 

Passing to the left, to the west front, later to be 
inclosed as a cloister garth, we find the west (cloister) 
entrance to the narthex. It is flanked by demifigures 
representing Learning and Service. Learn- The West 
ing carries the lamp and book; Service the Haircare 
cup and pitcher. The aisle entrance far- 
ther north along this front is similarly flanked by 
demifigures, representative of student life. In the 
sculpture of a building especially intended for student 
use, it would be strange if student figures pe ee 
were wanting. These are not primarily eee 
portraits; they stand here as typical stu- 
dent figures of the generation in which this chapel was 
being planned and built. But they are reminiscent of 
Laurens Shull and Margaret Green, leading personali- 
ties of our own student body, and fully identified with 
its life—intellectual, social, athletic, and religious. 
Each has already been singled out for commemoration 
in college life. Miss Green, who died in her senior 
year, is commemorated by a loan fund and a tablet in 
Ida Noyes Hall; to Lieutenant Shull, who fell in action 
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in France, one of the memorial columns in the Univer- 
sity of Illinois Stadium at Champaign is dedicated. 
Beside Lieutenant Shull are the arms of the United 
States; beside Miss Green are those of the University. 
She carries the torch of truth; at his feet is a cluster of 
poppies. 

The sculptured figures that adorn Rheims and Milan 
were many of them portraits of men and women living 
when those churches were being built, and the pres- 
ence of these student figures of today, side by side with 
ancient and medieval saints and martyrs, is no im- 
pertinence but declares the continuity of modern re- 
ligious life with that of the past and reminds the ob- 
server of the unity of religion, the communion of 
saints. 

The next entrance, in the west transept, is also en- 
riched with a group of three figures placed above it and 
representing the three types of mind concerned with 

university life: the Scholar, the Adminis- 
The West tae 
Transept trator, and the Scientist. . The Scholar 
holds the pen, the Administrator the 
diploma with its seal, and the Scientist the vial. 
About the base of the great window are demifigures 
of Mercy and Truth (at its foot) and Righteousness 
and Peace (in the jambs of the window), reminiscent 
of Psalm 85:10: 


‘Mercy and Truth are met together; 
Righteousness and Peace have kissed each other.’ 
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High up in the jambs of the five west windows are 
the arms of ten state universities, in the following 
order, from north to south: Michigan, : 
Indiana, Virginia, Illinois, Pennsylvania, Sigte Uni- 
Wisconsin, Iowa, California, Minnesota, ES AETED 

; of Arms 
and Ohio. 

In similar positions on the east side are the arms of 
ten foreign universities, in the following order, from 
south to north: Oxford, Cambridge, Paris, 
Geneva, Salamanca, Padua, Tokyo, Ber- Foreign | 
lin, Bologna, and Calcutta. The outer ete, 

; oats of 
arch of the porte cochére bears demifigures 
of Day and Night, and the inscription on 
the doors is from the Nineteenth Psalm: ‘‘Day unto 
day uttereth speech; night unto night The «P 
sheweth knowledge.”’ The aisle door far- C. 5 ree 

é ; ochere 
ther to the north is flanked by demifigures 
of Dante and Milton. Beside Dante is the lily of Flor- 
ence; beside Milton are the arms of England. The in- 
scription is ‘Blessed are the pure in heart.”’ 

Above the tower door is the inscription ‘‘Holy, 
Holy, Holy’’ and a cross with the motto ‘‘In hoc signo 
vinces’’ traditionally connected with the conversion of 
Constantine but later used as a crusader’s 

; The East 
watchword. The story is that Constan- +) poo, 
tine in a momentous crisis saw in the sky 
a cross with these words, ‘‘Under this standard you 
will conquer,’’ and became a Christian. The initials 
IHSV also spell the name Jesus, in a hybrid fashion 
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Arms 


—part Greek and part Latin—and the Latin form of 
the motto probably arose from that fact. The door is 
flanked by demifigures of President Wilson and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, two university men of our own time 
who have carried the crusading spirit into public life. 
Each figure is attended by the emblems of the magis- 
trate, the eagle and the fasces. The arms of Princeton 
and of Harvard are on the adjacent shields, and below 
are those of the United States and of the University. 
Upon the doors is the legend ‘‘They shall bring the 
glory and honour of the nations into it.”’ 

In the spandrels of the arch are shown, at the left, 
Athens, the ancient city of learning; and at the right, 
a modern city of learning, Chicago. 

The rugged severity of the tower is relieved by the 
occasional use of sculpture. The canopied 
niches at the southeast and northeast cor- 
ners at the 66-foot level will contain free 
standing figures of Youth and Freedom, the rights of 
a ed both of which in religion this chapel 
lpi: would reassert. Seventy-six feet higher 

up, at the 142-foot level, the gablets of 
the tower buttresses are flanked on each face of the 
tower with demifigures of the Poet, the Thinker, the 
Merchant, the Craftsman, the Builder 
The Belfry ; ae 
ihe and the Teacher, since the work of all is 
in the broad and deep sense religious. The 
six designs are repeated to make the necessary sixteen, 
or four on each face. Each carries some emblem 
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of his work: the Merchant, his stuffs and bales; the 
Poet, the pen and scroll; the Craftsman, an ornament 
he has made; at the Builder’s feet is a model of the 
Chapel; at the Teacher’s, the torch of Truth; at the 
Thinker’s, the owl, the bird of Wisdom. 

Below the lancets of the topmost story, sixteen 
shields, four on each face, at the 162-foot level, con- 
tain emblems of the life and death of Christ. The series 
begins at the middle of the east face, with The Life of 
the Annunciation (the lily), and the Na- 1” hale 2 
tivity (the star). The series is continued 
on the north face with the Epiphany (the dove with 
the olive branch), the Presentation (two doves in a 
basket), the Flight into Egypt (a pyramid and sphinx), 
and the Baptism (the dove, the XP [the Greek abbrevi- 
ation for Christ], and water). On the west face are the 
Transfiguration (the XP with tables of the Law, and 
chariot, suggesting Moses and Elijah), the Last Sup- 
per (the cup ina ‘‘glory’’), the Agony in Gethsemane 
(the cup), and the Wounding of Malchus (sword and 
stave). On the south face are the Betrayal (a purse 
and gold), Peter’s Denial (the cock), the Mocking of 
Christ (the crown of thorns), the Bearing of the Cross 
(the handkerchief). The cycle is completed on the first 
and second shields of the east face: the Crucifixion (the 
cross) and the Resurrection (the peacock). 

Beautiful demifigures of Faith and Love flank the 
windows on the four sides of this topmost story, at 
the 172-foot level. Twelve feet higher, the owl and the 
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eagle, the birds of Wisdom and Inspiration, crown 
the little buttresses that flank the windows; and at the 
height of 188 feet from the ground, in the center of the 
east parapet, rises the figure of Thomas 


i: 1 Aquinas. At the center of the south para- 
Figs pet stands the figure of John Bunyan; 


of the west parapet, that of Thomas a 
Kempis; and of the north parapet, that of Erasmus. 
Thus two great intellectuals and two great mystics 
look down from the summit. 

On each side of them, in the topmost angle of the 
stonework, the arms of Vanderbilt and Tulane look 
toward the south; those of Colorado and Kansas, west; 
those of McGill and Toronto, north; and those of 
Maine and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
east. 

Henry Adams found the theology of the generations 
that built Mont St. Michel and Chartres in their sculp- 
ture; and our Chapel will tell those who stop to hear 
sermons in stones, of our faith in the religious signifi- 
cance of daily work, of the enduring worth of the 
religious experience, and of our own sense of conti- 
nuity with the past and the future of religion. 
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IV. THE INTERIOR 


HE best impression of the interior will be 
4 gained from the middle door of the narthex, 
which opens into the center aisle. Here the 
“8 noble and harmonious proportions of the in- 
terior can at once be seen. Many an Old-World cathe- 
dral is less impressive. The height is al- 
most twice the width, and the length al- 
most three times the height. 

Mr. Emory B. Jackson, ’o2, the designer of the 
beautiful south front of Ida Noyes Hall, says of Mr. 
Goodhue that he seemed to go over a structural design 
“‘and make it sing.’’ That phrase comes constantly to 
one’s mind as one studies the University Chapel. From 
the pairs of massive pointed arches opening into the 
side aisles up to the graceful yet majestic ceiling is a 
perfect crescendo. It hardly needs music to make it 
vocal, its rests and rhythms, its basso and soprano, its 
soaring high notes and thunderous low ones are so clear. 

The most commanding feature of the interior is the 
tile vaulted ceiling, the treatment of which makes the 
Chapel unique among Gothic buildings. Feeling the 
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cold and sombre effect of the usual stone or tile vault- 
ing, and perhaps also remembering the bold and effec- 
tive use of color on the wooden ceilings 


ie Ited of many Gothic buildings, Mr. Goodhue, 
Ceiling as Mr. Mayers puts it, “‘turned to the 


use of gold and coloured and decorative 
ribs, instead of the heavier stone vaults of the Middle 
Ages.’’ He chose to give warmth and color to the ceil- 
ing by the use of colored panels and medallions. What 
would ordinarily be the main transverse ribs of the 
vaulting are developed into great arches 6 feet wide 
and so richly ornamented as to constitute great bands 
of color. The arches spring from the stone piers at a 
height of 52 feet from the floor. The diagonal and 
lateral ribs are also emphasized with color, and the 
effect is to fill the great room with an atmosphere of 
cheer and even of joy. This is said to be the only exam- 
ple of the use of colored glazed tile in a Gothic vaulted 
ceiling. Combined with the soft mellow light of the 
windows, it gives the interior a radiance which recalls 
the joyful mood of early Christianity rather than the 
austerity and gloom of medieval religion. The richness 
of the decoration culminates in the ceiling of the apse 
above the reredos, which is almost covered with color. 

The medallions and panels are the work of Miss 
Hildreth Meiere, a gifted New York artist. The me- 
dallions represent fourteen subjects: Bird, Beast, Fish, 
Reptile, Sun, Moon, Star, Tree, Flower, Man, Earth, 
Air, Water, Fire—emblems of the universe which, as 
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the objects of man’s study, reveal God. They form a 
gtandly illuminated edition of St. Francis’ quaint and 
beautiful “‘Canticle of the Sun.’’ On the 

; Panels and 
panels are angels with musical instru- Medallion 
ments. 

The windows next attract attention. The low aisle 
and very slight triforium leave room for a series of 
soaring clerestory windows, each 15 feet 2 inches wide 
and 43 feet high, which enhance the 
sense of height. On the west this series er 
is unbroken. On the east, it is modified Se 

C Windows 

by the tower transept, and by the organ 

chamber, which occupies part of the east bay of the 
chancel. The great south window measures 20 feet 6 
inches by 38 feet 9 inches; and the north (chancel) 
window 25 feet 2 inches by 46 feet 3 inches. This last 
is one of the largest tracery windows in America, even 
surpassing the great chancel window at Princeton, 
which is 20 feet 10 inches wide and 40 feet high. 

The windows are filled with softly tinted glass— 
mauve, amber, and pale blue—especially made for the 
purpose. The deep tones and jewel-like effects of 
stained glass have been purposely avoid- The Horn 
ed; and a general plan for the ultimate (¢) 
installation of rich stained windows, 
should that become possible, has been worked out. 
The present glass is set in elaborate geometrical de- 
signs; and, in view of the great width of the individual 
lancets—5 feet—is strongly reinforced with irons. 
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While the glass may be regarded as in a sense tempo- 
rary and experimental, it has proved in its way a 
marked success, and gives the interior a softened, mel- 
low light that harmonizes well with the woodwork, 
walls, and ceiling. 

The antique lamps, swung by chains from iron 
supports projecting from the piers almost 50 feet 
above the floor, are reminiscent of the old glass lamps 

of ancient Eastern churches, where the 
The Lamps : : 

wick floated upon the oil and the light 
came down through it to cast a dim religious light 
upon the worshipers below. 

As one advances from the narthex to the crossing, 
to the sense of height is added the sense of breadth. 
The interior is 102 feet 8 inches in width at this point, 
through the transepts, and appears all the more spa- 
cious since the east transept contains no gallery and is 
so large, forming as it does the first story of the tower. 
This location of the tower above the east transept is 
one of the bold and unconventional features of the 
building. 

The aisles are floored with ragged-jointed slate; the 
choir, with Napoleon gray marble inlaid with imported 

. marbles. The choir rail is also of Napo- 
Choir-Rail, l : itcinladrne mu 
ieee eon gray marble, inlaid with almost By 
Pulpit zantine richness. From it rises the marble 

lectern, at the left (west), and the marble 
pulpit, at the right. The lectern is formed by two 
eagles, set back to back. The pulpit is enriched with 
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angels’ heads and the emblems of the Four Evangelists 
—the Angel, the Lion, the Ox, and the Eagle. The 
prevailing color of pulpit and lectern blends perfectly 
with the stone of the neighboring piers. 

Beyond the choir rises the reredos, 35 feet in height. 
Before it is the communion table. Behind it, in the 
east wall, niches have been built to receive the ashes of 
deceased presidents. Four steps lead up 
from the nave to the choir, four from the 
choir to the apse, and one leads from the apse level to 
the reredos. Its thirteen niches will contain statues of 
great Christian preachers gathered about the central 
figure of Christ. The twelve preachers will represent 
every age of Christian history from the first century 
down to our own. The figure of Christ at the top is to 
be flanked by the figures of John and Paul. At the 
observer's left, the three upper figures are St. Francis, 
John Wyclif, and William Carey; at his right, Martin 
Luther, John Calvin, and John Wesley. The lower pair 
at the left are Chrysostom and Phillips Brooks; and at 
the right, Charles Richmond Henderson and Augus- 
tine. The sculpture here, as everywhere else in the 
building, seeks to bring out our own religious con- 
tinuity with the past, and to emphasize the fact that 
we are a part of the great stream of religion. An emt- 
nent Roman Catholic recently said that it was a pity 
Protestantism had no saints, for such a man as Dr. 
Henderson should have been canonized. Certainly, as 
the first chaplain of the University, and as a man who 
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nobly served his generation in social understanding, 
in prison reform, and in all the great uses of religion, 
he should have a place here. 

And as the preacher of today stands in the pulpit 
of the Chapel, the congregation will see behind him 
the great historic preachers of Christianity gathered 
about Christ himself, to indorse and enforce the 
preacher’s word. 

The eight tracery panels forming the cresting of the 
reredos present a series of parables, archaic in style and 
yet extraordinarily spirited in design. The subjects 

(from left to right) are: the Talents, the 
Pas Sower, the Prodigal Son, the Wise and 

Foolish Virgins, the Tribute Money, the 
Laborers in the Vineyard, the Rich Man and Lazarus, 
and the Unjust Steward. 

The severity of the stonework is somewhat relieved 
by the occasional use of carving. Standing under the 
crossing, we see in the corbels supporting the transept 
gallery the Oak and the Lily, the em- 
blems of the strength and beauty that are 
in his sanctuary. Flanking the transept 
entrance are demifigures of the Priest and the Prophet, 
the former holding the seven-branched lamp, the latter 
the scroll. The tower entrance opposite 
is flanked by demifigures of Bach and 
Goodhue, representing Music and Archi- 
tecture in the service of Religion. The shield above 
bears the arms of the University. The figure of Mr. 
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Goodhue is the work of his friend and collaborator, 
Mr. Lee Lawrie, who designed the beautiful Goodhue 
monument in the Chapel of the Interces- 
sion, in New York City, Mr. Goodhue’s 
first independent work, as this Chapel was 
his last. Mr. Goodhue is represented with a model of 
the University Chapel in his hands. The model be- 
hind him is his other great academic Chapel, West 
Point. 

When the chapel at West Point was built, a small 
figure of Mr. Goodhue, holding a model of that build- 
ing, was introduced by Mr. Lawrie into the capital of 
one of the aisle columns, and was actually erected. It 
was afterward displaced, however, by order of the War 
Department, which did not find it suitable for such 
a building. It was a natural decision but is probably 
regretted now. The choice of Mr. Goodhue to repre- 
sent Architecture in the sculpture of the University 
Chapel was made by the Committee on Symbolic Fig- 
ures, which thought it most fitting that he should be 
thus vividly commemorated within the walls of his 
great Gothic masterpiece and his last and noblest con- 
tribution to religious architecture. 

In the great lancet above the tower door demifig- 
ures of the Sage and the Psalmist, the latter holding a 
harp, emerge from the jambs and support the tracery. 

The corbels of the great arches of the ceiling are 
formed by the emblems of the evangelists—the Angel, 
the Lion, the Ox, and the Eagle. The corbels of the 
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diagonal rib of the quadripartite vaulting of the ceil- 
ing are composite, the small base representing the 
Olive, the Thorn, the Shell, and the 


oe f Apple, and the larger device into which 
ee Iting the corbel expands, representing the Dove, 


the Pelican, the Fish, and the Lamb. The 
corbels of the lateral (wall) ribs represent the Wheat, 
the Grape, the Alpha and Omega, and the IHS (the 
Greek abbreviation of Jesus)—all highly convention- 
alized. 

Already memorial tablets have begun to be placed 
in the low vaulted aisles. The first is very appropriate- 
ly for Dr. Charles Richmond Henderson, for twenty- 
three years the beloved Chaplain of the University. 

The Chapel is seated with pews, with a normal 
capacity of 1,889. In contrast with the massive sim- 
plicity of the walls, the woodwork—the pews, stalls, 
The Wood. canopies, and organ screens—is extraordi- 
Gane nary for its richness and lightness. It is 
finished in a soft gray tone to harmonize 
with the stone. The woodwork was done by the 
American Seating Company, and the exquisite carv- 
ing is the work of Mr. Alois Lang, a cousin of 
Anton Lang, the potter of Oberammergau. All the 
wood is carefully selected white Appalachian oak. 
The delicately traceried screens and canopies were de- 
signed by Mr. Farren of the architect’s office, under the 
direction of Mr. Murray. 

The gracefully canopied choir stalls culminate in 
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the President’s chair, for use at convocations, which 
occupies the middle arch of the reredos. The choir and 
apse, it will be observed, have for the 
purposes of convocation been treated as 
a cathedral chapter house, in which the 
seats run about three sides. The canopy tracery is fin- 
ished alike on front and back. On the west of the choir 
is the main organ console, with four manuals and one 
hundred and three stops. Both organs may be played 
from this console. The great organ screen on the east 
wall of the choir has in the center the figure of Jubal, 
the son of Lamech, in Hebrew tradition ‘‘ the father of 
all such as handle the harp and organ’’ (Gen. 4:21). 
The pendants on each side are groups of angels blowing 
trumpets. Above, the screen culminates in conven- 
tionalized fruit and flowers, the pineapple flanked by 
roses. 

The great south screen covers the gallery organ, the 
two parts of which flank the choir gallery. The gal- 
lery console has two manuals and twenty-three stops. 
From it the corresponding stops of the great organ can 
also be played. The great tracery crosses on either side 
show the emblems of the Four Evangelists—the Ox, 
the Eagle, the Lion, and the Angel—at the top, and 
below, the Thistle, the Loaves and Fishes, the Butter- 
fly, the Peacock, and the Pomegranate. 

The four pendants forming the lower part of the 
screen frame beautifully carved reliefs of four parables: 
at the left (east), the Lost Sheep and the Sowing of 
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the Tares; at the right, the Barren Fig Tree and the 
Unjust Judge. Each is carved from a single block of 
oak. They are the work of Mr. Lang, who designed 
and executed them in consultation with Mr. Murray. 
These exquisite little reliefs with their note of warning 
catch the beholder’s eye as he leaves the building. 


vy) 


V. THE INSCRIPTIONS 


NIHE frequent use of inscriptions is a character- 
JJ istic feature of the decoration of the Chapel. 
) For the most part they have been chosen from 
me the Authorized Version of the Bible, the lan- 
guage of which, as Professor Palmer once remarked, is 
so freighted with associations as to be especially suited 
to such a purpose. The English inscriptions are carved 
in the old Gothic lettering, which is not a 

only more appropriate to the architecture ran ee 
but also somewhat masks the wording, so 
that the text is never so plain as to be staring. Other 
texts have been incorporated into the metal work of 
the doors themselves. 

The aim has been to select texts not so much dog- 
matic or didactic in character as suggestive and inspir- 
ing. Over the great south door, ‘‘Thy Kingdom is an 
Everlasting Kingdom”’ recalls the use of The South 
the same inscription from Psalm 145 :13 aoe 
on the walls of the great mosque in 
Damascus, which was originally built as a Christian 
church by Arcadius. The quotation is continued on 
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the doors below: ‘‘Thy dominion endureth through- 
out all generations.’’ On the doors at the right is the 
text ‘Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and his 
Righteousness’’ (Matt. 6:33). The tracery in which the 
stair turrets at the southwest and southeast corners 
terminate, at a height of 36 feet, forms at the left 
(west) the words ‘‘Thy Righteousness is like the 
Great Mountains,’’ from Psalm 36:6; at the right, ‘I 
will lift up mine Eyes unto the Hills’? (Ps. 121:1)— 
suggestive of the majestic character of the architecture. 

Below the figure of St. Monica, at the upper left 
corner of the great south window, are the words, 
‘Alleluia, for the Lord God Omnipotent Reigneth”’ 
(Rev. 19:6); below that of St. Cecilia, in the upper 
right corner, ‘‘On Earth Peace, Good Will toward 
men’’ (Luke 2:14). 

Upon the west narthex door are the words ‘‘I will 
have mercy and not sacrifice’’ twice quoted in Mat- 
thew (9:13 and 12:7) from Hosea 6:6. Below, ‘‘To 
The West obey is better than Sacrifice’ Cd Sam. 
Te 15:22). Over the west aisle door, be- 

tween the student demifigures, is the in- 
scription ‘‘ Ye are the sons of the Living God’’ (Hos. 
1:10). These texts from the prophets look toward the 
President’s House, where President Harper worked so 
indomitably upon his great commentary on Amos and 
Hosea, which appeared just as the shadow of death 
was falling upon him. 

Over the west transept door are the words‘ Strength 
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and Beauty are in his Sanctuary’’ (Ps. 96:6); and the 
gtoup of figures at the base of the great transept win- 
dow above—Mercy and Truth, Righteousness and 
Peace—recall the words of the Eighty-fifth Psalm: 
‘Mercy and Truth are met together; 
Righteousness and Peace have kissed each other.’’ 


Upon the east narthex door are the words ‘‘Day 
unto Day uttereth speech; Night unto Night sheweth 
Knowledge’ from Psalm 19—suggested 
by the demifigures of Day and Night on 
the east face of the adjacent porte cochére. 

Over the east aisle door, between the demifigures of 
Dante and Milton, is the inscription, ‘‘ Blessed are the 
Pure in Heart’’ (Matt. 5:8), which appropriately calls 
the rest of the sentence to the mind of the reader as 
he enters the building. 

Over the tower door is the Tersanctus—‘ Holy, 
Holy, Holy,’’ familiar from scripture (Isa. 6:3, Rev. 
4:8) and liturgy; and about the cross is the crusader’s 
motto earlier associated with the story of 

: eta The Tower 
the conversion of Constantine, In hoc perens. 
signo vinces.’’ The possibly staring effect 
of the plain roman letter is avoided by the use of 
antique abbreviation and compression. Upon the doors 
below are the words ‘‘ They shall bring the glory and 
honour of the Nations into it’’ (Rev. 21:26), suggest- 
ing the contribution of statesmen and artists to the 
Kingdom of God, and just within the door stand the 
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figures of the Architect and the Composer, bringing 
the works of their genius into the City of God. 
Memorial tablets will be placed from time to time 
on the walls of the aisles. The first one to be erected 
is in honor of Dr. Henderson, so long the Chaplain of 
the University. A graduate of the Old 
The University of Chicago, in 1870, and of 
Henderson ; roles : 
Tablet what is now the Divinity School, in 1873, 
active in the movement to establish the 
present University, and a member of its Faculty from 
its establishment until his death in 1915, his whole 
life was intertwined with that of the institution. He 
found time, however, to study at the University of 
Leipzig, and took his Ph.D. degree there in 1901. He 
produced a dozen books upon sociology, was President 
of the United Charities of Chicago, of the Chicago 
Society of Social Hygiene, and of the International 
Prison Congress of 1910, and was the University’s Bar- 
rows Lecturer in India in 1912-13. His classes in his 
later years were the largest in the University. His best 
epitaph is the legend attached to a cartoon in memory 
of him which appeared soon after his death, in the 
Chicago Daily News: ‘‘ He died saving Men.”’ The tablet 
is just south of the east aisle door. It was designed 
by the chapel architects, Mayers, Murray and Phillip, 
and executed by the Birmingham Guild, of Birming- 
ham, England. It bears this inscription: 
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Cuaries RicaMonp HENDERSON 
1849-1915 
Chaplain of the University 
Professor in the Department of Sociology 
1892-1915 
Stimulating Preacher and Teacher 
Moderator of Industrial Conflicts 
Organizer and Administrator of Charities 
Investigator and Reformer in Penology 
Promoter of International Friendship 
Beloved by Students and Colleagues 


The tablet was provided by a bequest of his devoted 
wife, Ella Levering Henderson, who did not long sur- 
vive him. 

In these inscriptions, both Scriptural and memorial, 
the spirit of the Chapel, elsewhere expressed in 
symbol, becomes articulate. 


VI. SOME FACTS AND FIGURES 


OME of the statistics about the Chapel are of 
interest and will help to give an impression 
of its size and of its place among such build- 
ings. Its cost, including its furnishings, is not 
quite two million dollars. Its seating capacity is esti- 
mated at 1,889; 1,300 in the nave, 232 in the east and 
West transepts, 107 in the choir and apse, 
and the rest in the galleries. Additional 
chairs will, upon occasion, increase this by 417, making 
a total of 2,306. 
The dimensions of the Chapel are: 


Dimensions 


Exterior length, 265 feet 2 inches 

Interior length, from wall to wall, 231 feet 6 inches 

Interior length, from narthex wall to reredos, 216 feet 

Exterior width, across nave and aisles, 73 feet 7 inches 

Interior width, across nave and aisles, 61 feet 4 inches 

Exterior width, across crossing and transepts, 120 feet 1} 
inches 

Interior width, across crossing and transepts, 102 feet 8 inches 

Width of nave, between piers, 41 feet 

Width of bays, 39 feet 8 inches 

Interior height of nave, 79 feet 5 inches 
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Height of nave roof above floor, 95 feet 6 inches 
Height of nave roof above grade, 1o2 feet 

Height of tower above nave floor, 200 feet 8 inches 
Height of tower above street, 207 feet 

Depth of foundations below basement floor, 70 feet 
Weight of building, 32,000 tons 

Weight of tower, 8,450 tons 

Weight of vaulted ceiling, 800 tons 

Thickness of tower walls at base, 8 feet 2 inches 
Height of reredos, 35 feet 

Height of clerestory windows, 43 feet 

Width of clerestory windows, 15 feet 2 inches 
Height of south window, 38 feet 9 inches 

Width of south window, 20 feet 6 inches 

Height of north (chancel) window, 46 feet 3 inches 
Width of north (chancel) window, 25 feet 2 inches 


About 72,000 pieces of Indiana limestone, making 
235 carloads, have been used in facing the building. 
Three million two hundred and fifty thousand vitrified 

brick form the backing of these. Upon 
Stone and my : 
Tile the vaulted ceiling 100,000 pieces of face 

tile alone were employed. The immense 
weight of the building is supported on 56 concrete 
piers which go down to solid rock. The west wall of 
the tower, which rises above the east arch of the cross- 
ing, is carried by a great arch of reinforced concrete 
rising from concrete piers that go down to the solid 
rock. Mr. Baugh estimates that it would require a 
train a mile and a half long to haul the weight of the 
tower, 8,450 tons. 

Fresh air 1s drawn into the building at the northeast 
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corner, Mr. Flook, the University’s Superintendent of 
Construction, informs me, at a height of 40 feet from 
the ground. It is heated, washed, and in- | 


troduced into the interior through the oot 
floor, under th it ri ice dad ob 
> e pews. As it rises, part (a 


of it is drawn out through two of the 

grills in the ceiling and is discharged through the low- 
est windows of the tower. Part of the air is drawn 
through the other three grills in the ceiling, is carried 
down to the basement, warmed again, and forced back 
into the nave by two large recirculating fans, each of 
which has a capacity of 20,000 cubic feet per minute. 
These fans are driven by 74 horse-power motors. The 
main supply fan is driven by a 20 horse-power motor 
and has a capacity of 36,000 cubic feet of air per min- 
ute. Mr. Flook estimates the air drawn into the build- 
ing for heating and ventilating at 76,000 cubic feet per 
minute, which will change the air in the nave twelve 
times an hour in the coldest weather. Currents of 
warm ait also issue from the triforium to offset the 
currents of cold air that come down from the great 
clerestory windows above them. 

A few direct radiators under windows, and in vesti- 
bules, supplement all this, and bring the radiation 
equipment up to a total equivalent to that of 450 cight- 
room houses. 

The architects of the Chapel were Bertram Gros- 
venor Goodhue of New York City, and, after his death 
in 1924, his successors, Messrs. Mayers, Murray and 
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Phillip. Their representative and superintendent at — 
the building throughout the work of construction has 
been Mr. Harold A. Baugh. The building 
also owes much to Mr. Flook, who has 
been actively concerned with the vast mass 
of detail involved in so great a building. The work of 
building in general has been in the charge of the 
Leonard Construction Company. The Indiana Lime- 
stone Company supplied the stone; and the Temple 
Company, the glass. The woodwork was done by the 
American Seating Company; the chancel rail, by the 
McClymont Marble Company. The lamps were made 
by E. F. Caldwell, of New York. 

The organ is the work of the Skinner Company of 
Boston, and was built under the personal supervision 
of Mr. Ernest M. Skinner, who not only designed the 
organ but made a very important contribution to it 
in voluntary additions to the contract specifications. 
The planning of the organ began in 1925, under the 
able leadership of James Alfred Field, to whom the 
provision afterward made for an antiphonal organ and 
an antiphonal choir is largely due. The chancel organ 
is a four-manual instrument, complete in itself, and, 
Mr. Evans, the University organist, states, of almost 
inexhaustible resources of tone-color. The gallery or- 
gan is designed chiefly for the accompaniment of the 
gallery choir. The total number of stops on both or- 
gansis126. Together they form one of the great organs 
of this country. 


Makers of 
the Chapel 
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VII. THE USES OF THE CHAPEL 


T IS not too much to say that the Chapel 
would be worth while simply as a thing of 
beauty, even if no service were to be held in 
it and no “‘use’’ ever made of it. It is to see 
just such things that we make long and costly jour- 
neys and visit distant lands. Thoughtful students 
who spend years in daily companionship with this 
building, even if they never enter it, Utility 
will have some aesthetic background | Beary 
against which to set great architecture 
wherever they may afterward find it. Simply as 
an architectural masterpiece of extraordinary elo- 
quence and power, the Chapel is worth while; and 
it is no small educational contribution to strike as 
it does the note of nobility and beauty in the midst 
of our academic life. A University man who passes the 
Chapel every day finds great satisfaction in the fact 
that the dominant building of our quadrangles is dedi- 
cated to the spiritual and immaterial values and ideals, 
and a University woman who has not yet entered the 
building but has watched its growth says that she has 
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found in its mere presence a pleasure and interest which 
she would now hardly know how to do without. 
Many a man and woman will linger in the peace and 
silence of its great spaces and noble proportions, under 
the mellow light of its soaring windows, and find 
serenity and inspiration, and many alumni in years to 
come will remember certain moments in it with an 
emotion that cannot quite be put into words. A thing 
of beauty is a joy forever. 

The exercises of religion do not, of course, require 
the aid of architecture any more than of music or 
eloquence. But no one would say that they should 
always be attended by poor preaching, 


Archi . ; 
robitecture cheap music, and mean surroundings. 

ana The Chanel i : Gch 

Religion e Chapel is a great assertion of the con- 


viction that architecture should combine 
with music and eloquence in the service of religion. 

It will certainly be a very real service to the life of 
the University when the Chapel service is made the 
thing of dignity and beauty it may now become. It has 
been ably served, first for twenty-three 
years by Dr. Henderson, as Chaplain, and 
then for ten years by Professor Theodore 
Gerald Soares, as Acting Chaplain. But Mandel Hall 
is architecturally a theater, with a high stage, and a 
curtain. It was not built for a chapel, and it has none 
of the religious atmosphere. And we may now admit 
that it is a little disturbing to go to church Sunday 
morning ina hall in which one has witnessed a roaring 
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farce the night before and a hilarious pep-session the 
night before that. The duties of Chaplain are now to 
be performed by the Dean of the Chapel, and Dr. 
Charles W. Gilkey has resigned the pastorate of the 
Hyde Park Baptist Church, to accept that 
office. He will be assisted in his work by 
the University Board of Social Service 
and Religion, chosen from the Faculty and student 
body, and by the Student Chapel Council, of forty 
undergraduates, appointed by the President. The 
Board has been active since October, 1927, and the 
Council was organized in 1928 to co-operate with the 
Dean and to interpret the Chapel and its function to 
the student body and to the visiting public. 

We can now open our doors wide for the Sunday- 
morning preaching service for even the greatest of 
modern preachers, as we have never been able to do 
before. We shall now have a place where great re- 
ligious music can be appropriately rendered. At con- 
vocation, too, provision can now be made for the 
friends of those who take degrees, and that whole 
characteristic exercise can at last be carried out with 
all the dignity it deserves. 

President Harper was a great believer in the aca- 
demic procession, and the files of the 
President’s office contain evidence of how 
carefully the route of the procession was 
laid out, even when there were only Cobb, Kent, and 
Haskell to march between. How he would have en- 
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joyed entering the new Chapel in a convocation pro- 
cession, with the music of the great organs streaming 
through the lofty arches and flooding the vast interior. 
And those great occasions which come in the life 
of an institution, of mourning or of celebration, can 
now be fitly solemnized. The University has always 
taken a just pride in its ceremonials, and 


oe 7285 yet these have never until now been suit- 
an 7 i 
Cilia ably housed. On two occasions, the Uni- 


versity has entertained Marshals of France 
—Joffre and Foch. The sheer smallness of our quarters 
has made it impossible on such occasions to admit all 
the people in the city and University who really ought 
to have been present. In the new Chapel such func- 
tions will have a setting not only more adequate but 
more appropriate. The visit of Cardinal Mercier was 
another such occasion. Everyone will remember that 
great moment when Dr. Gunsaulus, on behalf of the 
University, presented to the Cardinal a magnificent 
incunabulum, the first edition of the Catholicon of 
Balbus, for the University of Louvain. Those two ma- 
jestic figures, standing face to face in that fine act of 
academic fraternity, made a scene that cannot be for- 
gotten. For such scenes what a magnificent setting we 
shall have henceforth. 

Twice the University has received presidents of the 
United States, amid what, it must be admitted, are the 
very mild splendors of Kent Theater. The Founder of 
the University was welcomed, on his two visits, in a 
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huge tent pitched in the center of the main quadrangle, 
but thanks to his munificence, we shall do these things 
more suitably hereafter. 

The greatest throngs that ever sought admission to 
a University of Chicago hall gathered about Mitchell 
Tower on the day of President Harper’s funeral. Thou- 
sands of them knew and loved him, and came for a 
glimpse of the casket of the man who, with his infinite 
capacity for friendship, had somehow shown himself 
their friend. Not a tithe of those who really mourned 
him could find room in Mandel Hall. 

And when Woodrow Wilson’s death was an- 
nounced in the morning papers, a conference of admin- 
istrative officers was hurriedly called for 8:30 a.m. in 
the President’s office, and it was decided to hold a 
memorial service that noon. The speakers were noti- 
fied and the announcement circulated among the morn- 
ing classes. At noon not only Mandel, but the cloister 
also, was crowded with students; and President Bur- 
ton, as the procession entered the hall, gave orders 
that the cloister doors be left open, so that as many as 
possible might hear. 

It is a great day in the University’s life, therefore, 
when it is provided with a Chapel in which it can 
unite its members, its neighbors, and its guests in the 
great exercises of religion. 
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